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COMBINATION IN PEACE. 

Some men, like the late Dr. Charming, have a dread or distrust of com- 
binations designed to change or control public opinion. We readily admit 
their liability to perversion, and to a variety of consequent evils; but, be- 
fore discarding or undervaluing their aid in a cause like ours, we ought to 
consider well their power for good, and the multitude of most important 
purposes which they subserve in the vast and complicated system of the 
world's social economy. 

Society, or associated action, is a law of our nature, and a necessity of 
our condition. Its germ is in every bosom ; nor could the race have come 
into being, or continued to exist without it. Adam was indeed created 
alone ; but every other human being has been born into society, and from 
the time of the first pair in Eden to the present hour, the earth has been 
covered with one immense and ever-expanding net-work of domestic and 
other societies for the mutual benefit of mankind. There is the society of 
husband and wife, a primeval association divinely appointed to prepare the 
way for all the other combinations that have overspread the globe. Next 
comes the family, then the tribe, and finally the city, the state, and the 
empire. What has secured the progress or even the continued existence 
of our race? What has established and maintained civil government f 
What has founded cities, or reared the vast fabric of empires'! What is the 
chief main-spring of improvement and prosperity from one end of the earth 
to the other? Society, the principle of combination or associated action. 
Take away this principle, and the race would sink into a species or degree 
of barbarism worse than the darkest age ever witnessed in the most be- 
nighted corner of our world. 

Mark the ubiquitous workings of this principle. Look at New York or 
London, each a work-shop and a mart for a continent, almost for the globe 
itself; the result of manifold combinations centred in these emporiums of 
the Old World and the New. Look at the government of England, and 
that of these United States, each a vast combination for the benefit of mil- 
lions. It was combination that won the liberties of England; combination 
that achieved our own independence, and established our present confeder- 
acy with its past and prospective glories; combination that accomplished 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and started Christendom upon the 
high career of improvement she has since continued; combination that is 
pushing forward every scheme of political or social reform now in progress, 
and spreading the triumphs of Christianity far and wide over the earth; 
combination that first secured for the church of Christ a foothold in the 
world, and has ever since sustained its blessed institutions in every Chris- 
tian land. Expunge this principle, and the Christian church itself, with all 
its power under God to bless and save the human race, becomes extinct. 

Now, shall the benefit of such a principle be denied or lost to the cause 
of peace 1 No ; it is peculiarly needed here, more in this cause than in almost 
any other. We seek to change the views and feelings, the habits and usages, 
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not of individuals alone, or even of single communities, but of that vast cir- 
cle of communities called the brotherhood or commonwealth of nations. 
The idea of widely associated action is the very starting-point of this whole 
enterprise ; and it is the height of absurdity, a contradiction in terms, to 
think of accomplishing our object without an extent of combination ulti- 
mately co-extensive with the whole human race. 

The history of the peace movement has ever conformed to this principle. 
Societies were first organized in Boston and in London ; but from these 
centres the enterprise spread over their respective countries, and at length 
extended itself more or less through the civilized world, until it required 
and secured, in 1843, the first world's congress. That congress was the nat- 
ural growth of the cause, obviously and imperatively demanded in order to 
insure a wider combination of ils friends, and their closer and more effec- 
tive co-operation for the accomplishment of their great object. Their field 
is the world ; and hence they must, as far and fast as possible, bring the 
world within the scope of their vision, and the sweep of their operations. 

It would be well if all Christendom were overspread with a net-work of 
peace societies. Not only would they continually scatter far and wide the 
seeds of pacific principle to germinate in the popular mind • but they would 
be so many sentinels to sound the alarm at the approach of war, and rally 
the people in successful efforts to prevent its actual occurrence. Let only 
a few active, devoted friends of peace be organized as a sort of minute-men 
in every city and town, every village and hamlet through the land ; and, 
if a war-cloud, no bigger than a man's hand, were descried in the distant 
horizon, we might, from the central watch-tower of our Society, ring out 
a peal of alarm that would raise from the mass of the people an outcry of re- 
monstrance sufficient to deter any set of men at the helm of government from 
plunging the nation into war, and constrain them to settle the dispute before 
fighting by the same rational, amicable means, which they would be 
obliged, after sacrificing myriads of money, and scores of thousands of 
lives, to employ for the final adjustment. Such a complete organization of 
peace men would give them by moral means a sure and perpetual control 
of the question of peace or war. And is not this single object more than 
sufficient to justify an earnest call for such an organization of our friends 
all over the land ? 

We are far from decrying or undervaluing individual, isolated efforts in 
this cause; but these will never insure its ultimate triumph, nor suffice 
even for the long continuance of any strong, effective influences in its be- 
half. The individual dies, but the association lives on from age to age. 
No man ever wrote more eloquently against war than Erasmus did more 
than three centuries ago ; but, as no organization was formed to embody, 
diffuse and perpetuate his new ideas, they slept in his grave for long 
ages. Here and there a man in Europe revived them for a time ; but 
nothing was permanently effected, no marked change in public opinion, 
no deep or lasting impression on the mass of minds was made until 
peace societies were organized, and charged, as a work for all coming 
generations, with the duty of spreading everywhere the principles of peace, 
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and carrying on the work until the whole war-system shall be brought to a 
perpetual end, and its place supplied by rational, Christian expedients for 
the settlement of international disputes. Worcester wrote admirably well 
for peace; but, had he formed no peace society, the cause would have died 
out ere this, nor ever found " a local habitation or a name." It is not only a 
great work, but a work for ages ; and every such enterprise must, in order 
to its complete success, be entrusted to organizations that shall live on, and 
work on, from generation to generation, until the object shall at length be 
fully accomplished in the perpetual reign of peace co-extensive with 
Christianity. 



HOW THE GOSPEL STOPS WAR. 

The power of the gospel, when rightly applied for the purpose, to arrest 
the progress of war, and bring the most fiercely contending belligerents back 
to peace and amity, is strikingly illustrated in the following sketch : — 

The Rev. George Thompson, a missionary of the American Missionary 
Association to Western Africa, stationed at Kaw-Mendi, 100 miles south 
of Sierra Leone, and 50 from the coast, found his efforts to instruct and 
benefit the people greatly hindered by the war which was raging among 
the different tribes in the Sherbro country, and which extended far back 
into the Mendi country. This war had prevailed several years. The con- 
sequence was, that several towns were quite depopulated, the cultivation 
of the soil was almost abandoned, the people suffered sorely from famine, 
and multitudes were carried to the coast, and sold into slavery. The women 
and children were often obliged to go out in search of berries and fruits, to 
keep themselves from starving. 

Things went on in this way for more than a year after Mr. Thompson's 
arrival, the war rauing all around the mission. Meanwhile, he had been 
gaining the confidence of the chiefs and people on both sides. Mr. Ray- 
mond, his predecessor, who labored there some five or six years, had done 
much to promote a friendly feeling among the natives, always a prominent 
object with the mission. During the whole time, the mission premises had 
been considered as neutral ground, it being well understood that the mis- 
sionary there was a man of peace, and preached a Gospel which forbade 
war, and enjoined on all men to love one another. 

At length, Mr. Thompson assembled a large number of the chiefs and 
principal men at the mission-house, and spent several days in hearing their 
causes of complaint, and endeavoring to reconcile them to one another. 
They were all heartily tired of the war; but neither party was inclined to 
make much concession. However, by dint of arguments, persuasions and 
presenis, he succeeded in bringing them round, so that they agreed on terms 
of peace. This was a most joyful event to a people who had endured all the 
horrors of savage warfare for nearly nine years. 

But, as there were other tribes at a distance concerned in this war, Mr. 
Thompson found that, to secure the advantage already gained, and 
insure a general and permanent peace, it would be necessary for him to 
visit them. On the 13th of March last, therefore, he started on this be- 
nevolent errand, taking with him Thomas Bunyan, his interpreter, and five 
others. They made their way in a canoe up the Little Boom. After fol- 
lowing it for some time, they entered a fine large river, as wide as the Ohio 
3 * 



